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EIRE THE BLEST. 

Out of the doors of Time four Spirits came: — 
One to the Northward carried war and flame; 
The bellying sail his lust of venture spread, — 
Dominion bruited his sinewy fame; 
In bridge and tourer and rampart he wrote his name. 

« 

The South called one in whose deep eyes there burned 
Delight — that vied with lore and sages teamed; 
A mellow pomegranate he bore, and bay; 
Temples and gardens sprang along his way. 

Far in the East Peace lingered, placid-browed 
With inward vision; sacred-vowed to silence 
As the slumberous, lotos-heavy lake. 
As from dark waters luminous flowers unfurl 
Hung dim about with sombre- jeweled trees, — 
Up from his musing hovered the Sacred Word 
Within the arras of age-long phantasies. 

But in the misted islands of the West 

A Spirit paused and shadowy-eyed, — 

Claspt her still palms across her raptured breast 

Watching the day slip past the darkling tide; 

Where lapped the waves, innumerable-voiced 

About tkeir singing caves, — her white feet yearned and prest — 

Till fell upon her in divine unrest. 

The spell of vision, — seeing beyond the sun 

An inaccessible beauty for her quest! 

— Anna Throop Craig. 
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PREFACE 

AN DHORD FHIANN 

THE pageant episodes and interlude chosen for the present 
production under the auspices of the American Com- 
mittee of the Gaelic League of Ireland, are part of a 
series arranged under the title: "An Dhord Fhiann." 
The series has been prepared by the author, to bring 
before the public, and that of America especially, — graphically as 
only the new development in pageantry can do, — on the one hand 
the rich materials of Irish literature and arts, and on the other, 
partly through illustration of these products of Ireland's culture, 
partly through the incidents of her tragic and heroic political annals, 
— the marvelous integrity of her racial and national spirit. But it 
seems well to explain why this title has suggested itself as ap- 
propriate. 

There is a beautiful legend, in substance common to many 
countries, which tells of a hero, who, after a long and glorious 
service to his people, retires from their midst, — but only to wait 
at hand for some call of the future, to succor them again. 

In all these tales there is a mysterious vagueness concerning 
the hero's death, — ^nowhere in any record an exact putting of the 
finger upon its time and whereabouts, — so he is left hovering in 
the fancy of the people as having never in reality died. 

Frederick Barbarossa is to awaken some day, — and Holger 
Danske. Without doubt these tales are but metamorphoses of the 
immemorial sun myth, — all beautiful in their kind, — ^but let us not 
analyze them too curiously; let the hero this time, typify the soul 
of the people, which but sleeps, undying, to awaken in their hour, 
and call them to their own. 

In Ireland this hero is Finn Mac Cumhall. Chief of the Irish 
Fianna, — ^the royal soldiery of Eire under the kings. Conn Cedca- 
thach and Cormac Mac Art, — he may easily be the typical defender 
of the national integrity. And so he has become, — ^and like the 
other apotheosized, undying heroes of other nations, the elusiveness 
of the data in the ancient annals, concerning the time, the cause and 
the place of his death, lends color to the cherished tradition among 
the people that, with his faithful fians, he only sleeps, to come forth 
in each hour of need, to his country's aid. This legendary rumor 
has lived through the centuries, and down in the hearts of the 
people, — even with the learned as the unlearned, there is held lov- 
ingly, however unspoken, the fancy that the strong spirit of the 
ancient hero survives in each inspired defender and supporter of 
Ireland's national life. 
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After the Battle of Gabhra, the last great conflict which marked 
the fatal step to the Fianna's end, this warrior host, unbefriended 
and bereft of power, w«pdered in broken bands, the land it had 
defended. But it is told that Finn himself, with his best loved com- 
panions, sleeps in a cave, the Fenian trumpet at his head, so when 
he wakes at Ireland's need, to summon his men, he may blow upon 
it again the Dhord Fiann, the bugle blast which in the days of their 
ancient glory, had rallied them in splendid vigor in the fair glens and 
on the hills, to battle or the chase. 

It is this bugle blast, the "dord fiansa" — ^the "strange sweet 
call" of the Fenians, waiting for inspired lips to blow, which may 
well stand for the undying spirit of Ireland, ready to arouse and 
manifest its strength in support of each heroic soul who comes to 
her aid. 

Throughout Ireland's annals there is no period even of out- 
wardly the most utter defeat and woe, in which, in one form or 
another, her persistent fortitude and vitality have not finally 
emerged, and made themselves felt. In those specific events where 
focus the tendencies, disasters, or tragically rare triumphs of her 
successive epochs, this note of unquelled spirit unfalteringly rings. 
Epic drama, — which the new pageantry is, — ^must be built of 
such events as most characteristically present a nation's historic 
course with the racial impetus guiding it, — ^and since the very theme 
which, in Ireland's history, her characteristic events bear throughout, 
is that of an eternally buoyant summons from generation to genera- 
tion to uphold her nationality, — the name of that old hosting call 
of her ancient defenders, whose spirit has plainly never died from 
the land, "An Dhord Fhiann," seems to fit an epic pageantry which 
sets out to tell her story. 

A. T. C 
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EPISODE I. INCIDENT I. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The ancient annals of Ireland tell us that the Feis Temrach, 
or Convention or Festival of Tara, was first established so remotely 
as 1700 B. C. by the learned king, Ollav Fola, — ^who was dis- 
tinguished as ollav (or doctor) before he was made monarch of 
Ireland. 

These great assemblages, convened first by Ollav Fola on the 
Hill of Tara, subsequently in similar fashion in other places, were 
not only social gatherings for recreational purposes, but for the 
serious consideration of questions of government, and the adjust- 
ment of laws. The learned doctors (ollavs), of history (shan- 
achies), of law (brehons), of poetry (file), and of other sciences 
and arts, — ^as well as provincial kings and chieftains, attended, — 
to give their gravest attention to these matters of state and popular 
interest. 

The Feis lasted sometimes six or seven days, — sometimes 
from two to six weeks, — and during this time certain periods were 
assigned to the various events; some to the discussion of public 
affairs, some to competitions in learning, some to recreation. 

In the arrangements for the accommodation of guests a certain 
formality was strictly adhered to as well in the matter of separate 
especially fitted houses for distinguished guests and their retinues, — 
for the poets, for the queens, — as in the lesser detail of precedence 
and special place in the forud, or convention hall, and in the ban- 
queting hall. 

On the wide spreading greens where the open meetings were 
held, merchants, craftsmen, farmers, dairymen and herders, — ^and 
groups of women plying their cottage industries found their oppor- 
tunity, — and this part of the convention took on the aspect of a great 
fair. 

With native merchants, during those centuries in which the 
Feis was held in stated localities, and at stated times, there entered 
also merchants from abroad, from the East and South, carrying 
such refinements for sale, as are the necessities of a people of noble 
manners and of highly developed aesthetic tastes — spices, fine wines, 
perfumes, delicate fabrics. Through mediaeval and earlier times, 
we have the authentic records in foreign cities, in the South of 
Europe, and in the East, — not alone in Ireland's own annals, — 
of trade in such refined commodities as these. 
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The historians tell us "it was a sacred and established usage 
that any one committing any act of violence at the Feis Temrach 
(or any feis, or Aenach, fair, or place of commemorative fairs), 
should suffer death, and "neither the king himself nor any other 
person, had the power of pardoning the crime." It was further- 
more, customary for the men forming this convention, "to spend 
six days previous to its sitting, in feasting together and in making 
peace and establishing friendly relations among themselves."* 

"Three days ere Samhain's sacred rites 
And three days after, usage good, 
Spent there that proud and daring host 
In banqueting and revel gay. 
Thence theft was driven and murder dire, 
During these brief and happy days; 
None weapon bared, none treason wrought, 
No brawl was raised, nor insult flung. 
The man who wrought one deed of these. 
Was deemed an impious, outlawed wretch; 
No gold his forfeit could redeem — 
His life was doomed, his head accursed." t 

The conventions which were held at the various chosen sites, 
the annals tell us, gave special attention to different interests. Those 
at Croghan and Emain, for instance, according to Keating, con- 
cerned themselves particularly with industrial matters. The most 
proficient workers in each craft were, at these conventions, selected 
by the oUaves and nobles, for "certificating" as qualified to practice 
their trades each in his own district. Such endorsement gave the 
worker special legal standing in all cases of dispute, and further, 
no individual craftsman was permitted to practice his craft until he 
had received such certification as this from the authorized oUaves, 
who were furthermore, professors themselves in the crafts they con- 
ferred permission upon others to practice. 

It is plain from this, how early in Irish culture, precautions to 
secure competence in crafts, arts and industries were looked after. J 

More light is thrown on the social amenities of the ancient 
Irish by the recorded sentiments with regard to the holding of these 
famous fairs. If they were neglected, men, as result, were threat- 
ened with early dotage, with the reproach of having kings of churlish 
ways, without dignity, or hospitality or wisdom. But if the fairs 
were duly regarded, blessings would result, prosperity, all the 
products of the earth in abundance, — ^and as a marked point, freedom 
from subjection to alien rule. I 

^Keating, History of Ireland, page 232. 

tFrom poem of Eochaidh O'Flinn. See Keating, History of Ireland, 
page 232-3. 

tSeo especially for these matters, Joyce and Keating. 

(See Joyce: Soc. Hist. Anc. Ire., Vol. II; Keating, etc., as above 
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This belief and insistence upon the value of the fairs, or royal 
conventions, seems to illustrate an ancient and characteristic recog- 
nition of the benefit of social intercourse, for recreation and for 
the exchange of and promulgation of ideas for public betterment, 
and the benefit of the contests in intellectual and industrial accom- 
plishments which took place at these fairs. Social elements which 
tend to personal development of power, and, therefore, to ability to 
stand independent of alien rule were signalized by this sentiment 
which characterized the ancient assemblies, and this is the persistent 
tendency and right pride of the Irish to this day. 
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CONN CEDCATHACH (of the Hundred Battles) 

High King of Ireland 

GOLL MACMORNA Chief of the Fianna 

FIACHA A Warrior of the Fianna 

ART MAC CONN Son to Conn 

The ROYAL SHANACHY 

The ROYAL JUDGE 

The HERALD OF THE COURT 

A Saor Bard 

A Bard of Subordinate Order 

FINN MAC CUMHALL 

PROVINCIAL KINGS WITH THEIR RETINUES 

QUEENS OF THE HIGH KING AND THE 

VISITING KINGS 

Men of the FIANNA 

Judges, Ollavs, Household Attendants, Heralds, Guards 

Clansfolk, Merchants. 

SCENE : The Green before Tara 

PERIOD : The Middle of the Third Century A. D. 
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EPISODE I. 

The Proclaiming of Finn 

INCIDENT I. 

THE FEIS AT TARA. 

SCENE: The Plain of Sports before Tara. The Feis^ at Samhain 
is in progress. 

The music of pipes is heard without, and from Right 
and Left respectively, enter Guardsmen who station them- 
selves at extreme Left and Right, Down. They are followed, 
on the Left by a group of women and their attendants, carry- 
ing the utensils of their occupations, embroidery, wea/ving, 
spinning, etc. Simultaneously, from the Right enters a group 
of merchants and farmers, with the properties of their trades. 
The pipes sound again, and from the entrance to the Rath, 
Centre, enter other guardsmen who take their places Right 
and Left, Up. Then enters the High King, Conn the Hun- 
dred-Fighter, surrounded by his body guardsmen and his im- 
mediate retinue. 

The visiting kings of Ulster, Munster, Connacht and 
Leinster, with their immediate retinues, enter to the Left and 
Right of the King of Erin, and come down. The High King 
seats himself Centre, the visiting kings in their places up and 
down the scene. Right and Left, respectively. Following these 
there enter to Right and Left, Poets with their harpers behind 
them; Judges, of the High King, and of the Provincial Kings. 
After these follow pipe players and horn blowers and take 
their places on the Right. Juggters and Jesters follow their 
group. Then enter the Champions and the Men of the Fianna, 
and assemble at the Left behind the group of embroidering 
wonfen. After these, grades of nobles and their families. 
Next the group of ''unredeemed hostages" enters, and, flanked 
and followed by swordsmen, goes to the Right. Behind, and 
last, come Drink-bearers, Cup-bearers and other Table At- 
tendants and household servants and wardens, and divide 
their groups to Right and Left. 

Two Chainmen, at Right and Left of Dais of the Hiqh 
King, shake their belled chains, respectively; the iron choMt, 
at which the bustle of the merchants and front groups of 
visiting clansfolk stops; and the silver chain, at which the 
higher ranks of guests are silent. 

The Shanachy* rises and prefaces the History of the 
Feis of Tara. 

The numbers refer to notes in the Appendix. 
♦Shanachy: an Ollav, or professor of history. 
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SHANACHY. 

Three days before Samhain and three days after, have Eire's 
hosts of mighty aim assembled for Royal Tara's Feasts, of ancient 
fame. Illustrious were the years, and flowed like musical numbers, 
when OUav Fola the Great, held the high place of Eire, and of his 
power noble conclave called; first held fabied Tara's feasts for 
law and rule. So in like wise, from kingly age to age, on the 
smooth brow of Tara's spreading mound, or on our other famed 
ancestral fields, may king and flath and people, to a man, proudly 
again their ancient friendship weld, as the Great King ordained it, 
at every three years' span. 

(The HIGH KING rises.) 

CONN, THE HIGH KING.» 

Who shall transgress the honored ancient rule 
No gold shall clear his fault. 
Here is there peace, — no theft, no wound — 
Among us for these passing days ; no threat, 
No traitor, and no evil boast. 

He who is guilty here of any of these 
Becomes a mortal and a venomous foe; 
For him no family composition will avail ; 
But death shall be his answer. 

These are our many privileges, music, tales. 
Unending entertainment, — ^hostings, courtships, — 
By our bards, melodiously told ; 
Satires, and sharp-edged runes ; wisdom of sages. 

Annals made known and *righted ; Tara's line 
Surveyed, and all illustrious lines, — 
For such the hero blood of Eire, bears, — 
To be most constantly reborn in memory. 

Such does the passage of our feast days show. 

And brings us to our last. Now Eire's mightiest men 

Shall share the field in rivalry of sports 

And readiest poets shall contend for place, — 

After our harpers tune us to the feast. 

All such as, niggard of their energy. 

With shallow scorn and apathy 

Continue not this honorable assemblage, — 

May old age wither, failure,— cutting oflF 

Of high inheritance, — ^as is desert for churlish reticence, 

And holding from the cheerful meeting of our kind: 

Such mood as most breeds lands inhospitable. 

Kings without wisdom, elegance or truth. 
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But to those here who come in open mood 
Against injustice and oppression to take counsel. 
May the invisible givers of good gifts 
Give lands grown ever heavier with rich fruits. 

(The KING is seated,) 

The Shanachy shakes his golden branch and a poet of 
subordinate order recites while a harper plays.) 

: BARD.» 

: Hear the yew that now may speak 

With the answer-seeking winds! 
Hear their wail, once wild and free, 
Honey-sweet through the yew tree ! 

A monster's bones, the trail of death 
Once the wind's aspiring breath 
Made the home of melody 
Attuned beside a singing sea ; 

Till a cunning -mortal wrought 
With his own heart's tuning fraught 
Tree and key and measured string 
Sleep and tears and joy to sing. 

SHANACHY. 

This is an excellent poet, yet he comes from the southern 
men, — and his harper is too of the southern men, and is excellent 
as a harper as his poet is in verses ; yet I am told that the excellency 
of one and of the other in the south, is not in this way. One here 
who is a contestant among the poets shall tell us what is the right 
of this. 

(A young Scu)r* Bard on the opposite of the scene rises.) 

BARD.* 

The fair haired poet, son of Cis, 
To Eremon's lot, the sages tell, 
And Northern Eire, rightly fell ; 
So there should excellent poets dwell. 

By Eber was the harper led, 

Tis said as truly, Southemwise; 

There tuneful strings more sweetly sound 

Than elsewhere under Eire's skies. 

So it must be, lest these forget 
Melody and verses should be wed, — 
Some northern bard, to be reborn, — 
The southward flying swans have led ! 

(He is seated.) 



*Saor Bard, one of the order of Patrician Bards. 
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SHANACHY. 
(Rising,) 

This tale is pne I have hearsay of, yet that you have so 
wittily answered, shall be marked in the tablets, and you who bear 
a bronze branch, shall I think, be given a silver one." Shall it be so ? 

(Poets and Judges signify assent. The Shanachy shakes 
his branch, an attendant upon him, presents a silver wand 
to the king, who bestows it upon the young bard. He re- 
ceives it with obeisance, and there is acclaim.^) 

(FINN MAC CUMHALL enters from Left Lower En- 
trance, and approaches Centre where he stands quietly look- 
ing on.) 

(The SHANACHY shakes his branch, the Chainmen one 
after another theirs.) 

SHANACHY. 
Is there still another poet here with untried verses? 

FINN. 

(Stepping forward modestly, but frankly.) 
Poet, if I may, who have not come among your poets* ranks, — 
I would relate how suddenly, while I was dwelling lately with an 
ancient, called Finegas the Wise, a vision opened to me, — all the 
world seemed newly made more beautiful than before, and sang 
my head full of sweet praises of her. These I would say to you, for 
so your learning then, may name them, if you will. 

SHANACHY. 

Of Finegas, the Sage, we know, and well. What vision opened 
to you through his company, should be full worthy our assembly's 
ear. So, speak to us ! 

FINN. 

Then, Poet — one, as it sang itself to me, is of the May Day, — 
first delicious time of all the year, that calls the cuckoo forth, till 
his sweet strain calls constant on the ear; and blackbirds trill their 
lays through mellow hours ; how welcome then the splendid Season's 
glow 1^ 

Along the branchy borders of the woods 

Swift horses seek the softly lapping pools 

Where cool the shadows lie ; 

As those who for a guest adorn their bowers 

The heath spreads out its long and tender hair 

Over its stony floor ; along the stream 

That summer swallows skim 

The weak, fair bogdown and the rushes grow, — 

Like emerald jewels set along its rim I 
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Awe holds the heavenly signs 

As if some wonder soon to be disclosed 

They waited for, — 

And men's hearts in their power strangely stir; 

Crooning, the languorous sea reins in her tides ; 

And now the earth reveals her miracle ; 

And like a golden laughter scatters flowers ! 

(He is silent, and looks with modest inquiry at the 
Shanachy.) 

SHANACHY. 

Here is a good tale and praise of the earth, and this lad if 
he has never been among the bards before, shall enter among them 
now, and worthily! Shall it be so? 

CONN, THE HIGH KING. 

Indeed, most worthily ! In the lad's song is the very key of the 
year ! Welcome him, bards and all ! May we again and often hear 
his tales! 

(Aside, and looking at Finn, who recedes into groups 
at the Left, after gestures of acknowledgment to King and 
assemblage,) 

A stranger lad, and yet is seems to me, I know his face ! 

(The Shanachy signals the Chainmen, and is seated.) 

(The Champions are seen gathering at the Left, and a 
Herald announces them with a flourish. Exhibitions of ath- 
letics follow, at which Finn looks on, and presently performs 
a feat or two in the contest. He wins at various feats and 
is applauded. Art Mac Conn is one who enters and is out- 
stripped by Finn, The Herald makes announcements and 
flourishes before each entry. At the close of the contests 
the Herald makes another final flourish, the athletes range 
themselves Left Centre, Down, The Chainmen call order 
and the King rises,) 

CONN, THE HIGH KING. 

Long have my ears been blabbed with tales of a fair ragged 
lad, outdoing our youths at the hunt, and on the field, and vanishing 
when any would come up with him;® and there is one among you 
here for whom there shall be prizes, who is a stranger to me, a fair 
stripling, with motley garments on him. I would know who he is, — 
if he 1^ by chance the agile lad of the tales. Call him to me! 
He it was who last outleapt the others ; and if I mistake not, is the 
same, too, who erstwhile, contended with the bards in nimble 
verse, — his feet it seems, outstripping not his tongue ! 
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HERALD. 

The lad who last outleapt the others in the games ! Let him 
come to the king. 

(FINN steps forward slowly and modestly, but with 
dignity,) 



CONN. 



(To FINN.) 
Whose boy is this? 



FINN. 



•Sire, I am Demna, and called Finn Mac Cumhall, son to the 
warrior, the Fianna's chief and King of Ireland ; I am come to make 
my friendship with you and, if it may be that you find me worthy, 
to enter in your service. 

CONN. 

If Cumhall had left a son, I think you would be he, — ^fittingly 
by your skill, but more than that, your mien. So tell us of your 
coming, and yourself, for I am moved to trust you. 

FINN. 

« 

King of Ireland, hear then : Bodhmall and Liath were my foster- 
mothers, and told me, — Muirna of the Swan's Neck, was my mother, 
who bade these heroines hide me in Sliabh Bladhma, for many a 
sturdy youth, and hostile champion, both of the warriors of 
McLuaghin and MacMorna, were lying in wait to kill me, being my 
father's venomous enemies. Then once these women told me, — 
how my mother held me, sleeping, and composed a blessing for me 
when she left me, bidding the heroines have me in their keeping 
till I should come to be heroic age. Thus afterwards they taught 
me feats of strength, and when I could do many things with skill 
they bade me to depart and claim my own ; Sliabh Bladhma now no 
longer could avail, they said, against my father's foes, who watched 
for me. 

CONN. 

Who of your kindred else, know of your coming? 

FINN. 

Crimmal, my uncle, of my father's fians ; him I met along my 
journeying. He with his old companions, taught me my father's 
deeds and of the Fenians,— of what was needful for the fianship, 
more than the women knew, — ^and for my high inheritance they 
urged me here ; if so I might prove worthy in your eyes. 
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CONN. 

And if you were not Cumhairs son, Fd wish you so ! And to 
bear out the truth your person shows, the kin you talk of, testify 
to your word. Awhile ago, we thought we knew your face; the 
reason of this we need no longer question ! 

{He signals a Drink-bearer, who sends a Cup-bearer 
to him with his horn of state. Conn steps down and puts 
it into the lad's hand,) 

CONN. 

^^Thou art a friend's son, boy, son of a man of trust. I am 
glad you would make pact of fealty with me. 

{He takes FINN by the hand and seats him at the 

shoulder of Art Mac Conn, and the Cup-bearers pass drink 

to all afresh. Then Conn rises again upon his dais, and 

speaks to all.) 

^^If, men of Ireland, I might find among you, one that until 

the point of rising day to-morrow, from Aillen's burning would 

keep Tara safe, — ^upon such one of you, his rightful heritage, if big 

or little, gladly Fd bestow. 

{He looks around and waits. All are sUent, knowing 
the thus far impossible task.) 

FINN. 

{First looking about as if in deference to older warriors, 
and while Art Mac Conn puts a restraining hand upon him, 
rises.) 
King, I know not this task, and I am bold to ask, when these 
your elder champions thus refuse it 

ART MAC CONN. 

{Interrupting.) 
Ay, you are rash indeed, knowing not what you do ! 

FINN. 

Yet I would ask ! Perhaps the more, being young and foolish. 
King, if I may know more fully of this happening which I have 
heard of but in my few years, as some vague, fearsome tale, per- 
haps my very ignorance of its dangers, may lend me powers ex- 
perience makes fail. 

CONN. 

Good words : I would that Cumhall might hear them ! 
{He looks a moment kindly at the lad.) 

^^Aillen MacMidhna of the Danaan folk, out of Sidh Finna- 
chaidh to the northward comes, — and every year this many years 
has come, — and with a whirl of demon globes of fire, bums up 
Tara. Deadly is his coming, for to insure his intent, by a musical 
timpan's teasing music, all our champions he disarms with heavy 
sleep. Therefore does bravery not avail against him. 
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FINN. 

"Who, King of Ireland, in your behalf, will be a surety for 
me in this task ? 

CONN. 

(Looking about.) 

Truly for this young ready champion, shall Ireland's Kings 
be surety ! And for the fairy spell that enters this, Cithruadh with 
your magicians, you shall be. 

KINGS. 

(Rising,) 

Ay! Ay! (Drinking and acclaim), 

(Cithruadh and his druids signify assent.) 

FIACHA. 

(Approaching Finn,) 

Yes, here is magic needed; like to meet like; for champion 
or infant were the same, — ^under Mac Midhna's music ! Boy, your 
father was my friend. He took me, when I came, a lad like you, 
among his fians. That you are his, I would not question, for he is 
in your face; and serving you will be like serving him, as I would 
he were here for me to do! Tonight, before Sidh Finnachaidh's 
spell shall fall, Til give you counsel, if you will, and knowledge of 
such only means as shall avail you. 

FINN. 

(Looking into his face,) 

My father's friend! So long I have been warned of foes, 
to-day is sweet. My father had good friends, as well as foes, it 
seems: the king and you; and other kings here, — ready as my 
surety ! It paints him in my eyes so pleasantly, I would that I had 
known him ! 

FIACHA. 

Would that you had! (Aside.) How like his speech to Cum- 
hall's! (To Finn.) To-night Til see you. Now the meeting breaks; 
the king is speaking. (He draws Finn aside to Left,) 

(Conn rises. The Chainmen command silence, and the 
Herald makes a trumpet flourish.) 

CONN. 

*®For honey-tongued, swift-worded poets; for the swift-footed 
skilful, hardy champions, — trophies are chosen, which white-handed 
queens and generous kings now readily bestow. 

(A Herald sounds a trumpet flourish. The King's Judge 
rises with Ollaves beside him.) 
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JUDGE. 
The Champion. in the first course who outran the others! 

HERALD. 

(With trumpet flourish.) 
Ailbhe the Swift ! 

(The youth called, steps to the centre, and receives a 
trophy.) 

JUDGE. 

Who in the second contest won at hurley? 

HERALD. 

(With flourish.) 

Cian the Sturdy won this! 

(Another youth from among the champions steps for- 
ward and receives the trophy,) 

JUDGE. 
Who in the princes' contest, outleapt others ? 

HERALD. 
(Flourish.) 
Art Mac Conn of the Princes ! 

ART MAC CONN. 

(Stepping forward.) 
Until to-day, before this stranger lad outleapt me, — Cumhall's 
son ! I will not take the trophy, it is his. 

CONN. 

True, lad, he did outleap you, and holds back generously. 
Demna, son of Cumhall, called the Fair, this trophy's yours; the 
more, that when you came, all other champion skill was less in every 
game you tried. Most worthily in bardic skill, and manly feats, 
you have prepared for fianship. 

FINN. 

(Approaching the King and receiving the trophy.) 
Wish that to-night I prove my use to Tara, with more worth! 

CONN. 

To save us Tara, will be worth indeed! (Speaks to all.) Now 
may all earlier victors, called before, on our feast's previous days, 
whose prizes wait them here, come forth ; then following them, 
let those our learned judges have endorsed for skill in crafts and 
worthy industry, come forward too, that on the rolls their names 
may be inscribed. So with rewards and pledges of good will, our 
assemblage shall disperse. 
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{He raises his spear, and all in the assemblage raise 
theirs and they clash them alternately, each man against his 
nearest neighbor's. They cease temporarily, while other 
champions file towards centre, and pass before the kings and 
queens, who give them prises. Front among the merchants a 
number file towards the centre, where the judges sit in' 
scribing names on the tablets}^ The merchants and em- 
broidery women, rise, preparatory to dispersing towards Left 
and Right, respectively. Those going to the Judges, file off 
past the King and out. This action being suggested to the 
audience, — the champions, Kings and nobles rise and clash 
their spears again with general acclaim, and in their order, 
file out as they came, the merchants and women embroiderers, 
and clansfolk going to Right and Left lower entrances, the 
High King, his retinue and the Fianna, and the znsiting nobles 
and kings, and household servants and attendants of Tara, 
re-entering the Dun,) 

FIACHA. 

(To Finn, taking him aside.) 
Forget not, boy ! Before the rath I will meet you. 

FINN. 

No, my father's friend ; 111 not forget ! 

^^ (After the last clc^hing of spears, and while the com- 
pany is dispersing, or entering the Dun, the pipers play to 
accompany the general exeunt.) 
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EPISODE I. 



The Demon Fire of Aillen 
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INCIDENT IL— EPISODE I. 

In this second incident of the first episode, the lyrical element 
holds first place, but the heroic note is sustained notwithstanding. 
Indeed it is impossible to lose it in dealing with the splendid Irish 
saga material. 

Aillen MacMidhna, chieftain of Benn Boirche, a stronghold 
of the Tuatha de Danaan, represents the People of the Sidhe, in the 
traditions, and the People of the Sidhe being a mystical fairy 
people, have become metamorphosed in our fancy, to delicate, airy 
creatures. Yet this is only one aspect of them, in tradition. It 
would be too long a discussion of ancient myth to trace the People 
of the Sidhe themselves back into the mists of prehistoric times, 
and relate them to the beliefs in the immortal dead and their 
Elysium, similar in Ireland to the Elysia of other countries. But 
in Ireland, the Tuatha de Danaan were, if they existed outside of 
myth at all, an entirely human tribe of people, possibly coming from 
the Far East, and bringing with them its early wisdom, its powerful 
priesthood, and its varied culture. When this race was conquered 
by the Milesians, it seemed to vanish from the land utterly ; its people 
first undoubtedly retiring into strongholds of the hills which they 
knew from longer residence, better than their conquerors, — and then 
eventually, becoming so absorbed by the new people, that, as a 
nation, they ceased to exist. But after their submergence by the 
Milesians, and their retirement to the inner fastnesses of the land, 
they began to take on gradually in tradition, the character of a 
mystical people, — a belief due in part to their druidic wisdom and 
superior skill in the arts, — and from this their mergence in the 
popular imagination with the really mystical People of the Sidhe, 
grew to be complete. Thus, in the Fenian episode here given, 
Aillen MacMidhna may be fancied as no puny fairy man, but a 
strong chieftain of the "Men of Dea," the Tuatha (or tribe) of Dana, 
although from the traditional association of his tribe with the 
mystical Sidhe, a supernatural glory surrounds him, and he is 
accompanied by dancers of the Sidhe women. He hurls his bolts of 
fire at Tara; is pursued by Finn, to his death, and the scene ends 
with the wild lament of his mother, in heroic strain, to a splendid 
ancient melody, and in the Gaelic words given in the "Dialog of 
the Ancients." (Agallamh na Senorach.)** 
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EPISODE I. 



The Demon Fire of Aillen 



CHARACTERS : 

FINN MAC CUMHALL. 

FIACHA, Warrior of the Fianna. 

AILLEN MAC MIDHNA, Chieftain of Benn 
Boirche. 

MOTHER to Mac Midhna. 
WOMEN of the SIDHE. 
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16 



(Episode I), Incident II. 

SCENE: On the Green of Tara before the Rath na Righ. It is 
early evening, with the after glow of the sunset, which changes 
to gloom and then moonlight, Finn enters from the centre, 
comes down, and stands leaning on his sword and waiting. 

F I AC HA approaches from the Left around the rath, 
and comes down to FINN, He carries a spear and a mantle, 

FIACHA. 

You are here, and none too soon, for with the moon comes 
Aillen. As if his music were its very beams, it steals upon the 
sense, and clouds it! But^* good my lad, suppose I furnish you a 
certain spear of deadly property, with which no devious cast was 
ever made, — what guerdon will you give me? 

FINN. 

I think the dusk itself had soon bewitched my sense; a misty 
snare foresent by Dedannans ! What guerdon for the spear? What 
will you have? 

FIACHA. 

Finn, son of Cumhall, this would I have:^^ that whatsoever 
prosperous result your right hand wins at any time, a third be 
counted mine; a third part also of your confidence and counsel. 

FINN. 

Oh, good my father's friend. Now on my word I take this 
obligation. (Laying his hand on Fiacha's arm.) 

FIACHA. 

Learn then, of the spear : When you shall hear the fairy melody, 
the sweet-stringed timpan, and soft breathing tube, — ^upon your 
forehead lay the javelin's head, — for so its magic properties shall 
forbid sleep to betray you. 

FINN. 

{Taking it and examining it.) 
Wonderful indeed! 

FIACHA. 

Here is not all: this mantle take as well, and when the fairy 
casts his firebolt, make it a shield; you'll find its power. Now, 
farewell, — ^your task comes soon upon you; see, the moon! 

(He leads FINN part way up towards Left and points 
off, towards Right, while he himself goes off as he came, be- 
hind the rath to the Left. Finn stands looking after him as 
he goes; a sentinel mounts the wall from within, and two 
wardens appear within the rath's entrance, and seat them- 
selves there.) 
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(An exquisite soft melody steals upon the ear, and the 
first long stretching mist of the rising moon suffuses the 
scene. FINN turns slowly, and comes down Centre again, 
then goes up Right Centre. Listening, he slowly bares the 
spear-head and lays it on his forehead. At the first strains of 
the music the wardens are seen to half rise, listen, then grad- 
ually sit with fixed absent faces, relax and fall sleeping, their 
heads upon the rims of their shields. The Sentinel on the 
watt, after similar pantomime, leans his head on his spear, 
and seems to sleep. FINN turns, facing the Right Down. 
He retreats into the shadow of hazel bushes by the wall. 
Right Up, and holds his pose. Presently from the Left Up, 
around the wall, and appearing suffused in moonlight mists, 
the fairy Aillen enters, slowly and lightly, playing his fairy 
timpan. About, behind him, very shadowy and misty at the 
edges of the scene, other fairy figures hover swayingly, sing- 
ing and playing on flutes, but very softly and delicately.) 

SONG OF MACMIDHNA AND THE WOMEN OF THE 

SIDHE. 

(After the phrases of prelude music, the voices of the 
People of the Sidhe are heard calling softly from all direc- 
tions, coming nearer.) 

Ah — ah ho ! 

Ah— ho ! 

MACMIDHNA. 

(Sings.) 

Weave ye your spells : 
Mist, wind and light! 

WOMEN OF THE SIDHE. 

(Answering.) 

Aillen, we come! 

Weave we our spells — Ah ! 

Mist, wind and light to storms we weave I 

Mist, wind and light, to clouds and storms we weave ; 

To clouds and purple storms ! 

MACMIDHNA. 

(Laughing.) 

Ha, ha, ha, ha ! Ha ! 
Sons of Miledh, heed, — 
Now Benn Boirche's son 
Tara's doom has sealed! 
Tara's doom pursues her! 
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Men of Dea, see where, flying, 
Mists of flame shall Tara wind ! 

Weave your spells, Danaan women, — 
Sweet, confusing, misty spells! 

WOMEN OF THE SIDHE. 
(Answering.) 

Wind about high Tara's lisses 
Sweet confusing, misty spells ! 

MACMIDHNA. 

Like a harp with crosstree fallen — crosstree fallen — 

Like a harp with sound board broken — 

With key lost and strings grown heavy, 

So sound Tara's hosts discordant. 

So they sound with rage discordant - 

At Benn Boirche's fire-hurler! 

WOMEN OF THE SIDHE. 

(Dancing and singing.) 

Weave we our spells, now about Tara; 
Weave and wind the lisses around ! 
Hark, hear, now we sing; 
Tara's walls and Tara's lisses 
Now we whirl about ! and sing ! 
(Echo: Sing! — we sing!) 
Now we sing and whirl about, 
Tara's walls and Tara's lisses ! 

MACMIDHNA. 
(Laughing.) 

Ha, ha! Ha! ha! 

Hear, ye men, and follow ! 

As a whisper to the gale; 

As a candle to the hill fire — 

So are Miledh's sons — so are Miledh's sons — 

To the Men of Dea — to the Men of Dea — 

Whose powers are the secrets of the wild! — of the wind! 

WOMEN OF THE SIDHE. 

(Singing and dancing, while they echo MctcMidhna.) 
Whose powers are the secrets of the wind ! — of the wind ! 
So the Sons of Miledh — as a whisper to the gale ! 

MACMIDHNA. 
As a whisper to the gale. 
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WOMEN OF THE SIDHE. 

(Singing more softly and lullingly.) 

So the Sons of Miledh to the Men of Dea — 

Whose powers are the secrets of the wind — of the wind ! 

(AILLEN seats himself to the Left of the Rath, around 
the turn of it, so he is not yet in FINN'S sight, and con- 
tinues to play, lullingly but more and more definitely. Sud- 
denly, with a strange silvery clash of musical sounds, he 
starts up and darts like a flash to the front, Left, and with 
a whirl of his cloak sends a flash of fire towards the Dun. 

Swift as he, FINN is at the Centre, between AILLEN 
and the Rath, with uplifted spear and mantle intervened, 
against which the fire is diverted into the ground. The 
fairy music clashes all about in the air, and with a strange 
cry AILLEN darts grotesquely about before FINN a second, 
then turns and flees back whence he has come. FINN fol- 
lows zvith uplifted spear, which he stands in pose to hurl, 
and lets fly just before he makes his exit in pursuit of 
AILLEN. Instantly and simultaneously with a shrill shriek 
from AILLEN, there is lifted a lament and cry from all 
about, the stage darkens as if clouds crossed it under the 
moon. The guards in the entrance start up and stand at 
defense; and from the Right front entrance fairy figures 
enter in the shadows, wailing softly, like forlorn^ winds. 
From the Left, around the wall, Up, AILLEN'S fairy 
mother comes crying.) 

LAMENT OF AILLEN'S MOTHER." 

Oh, lamentable case! by Fiacha's spear, and by the fatal 
mantle, Allien is fallen I Ochone, ochone I Three jets have spurted 
from him; Allien MacMldhna is slain; now are the numbing death 
mists come upon him, chieftain of Benn Boirche ! Ach, but he was 
joyous, he was blithe, — ^Aillen, son of Midhna, of Sllabh FuaidI 
Och — Och — Ochone ! 

{She keens and sways, while moonlight shifts about her 
fitfully, and the other fairy figures lament and sway at the 
edges of the scene and behind her. Then swayingly still, and 
lamenting, she repeats some lines of her cry.) 

Ach, but he was joyous, he was blithe. Allien, son of Midhna, 
of SliaJbh FuaidI Odbone— Ochone 

{She retreats then, crying more softly, but still wildly, 
while the scene darkens.) 
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INCIDENT III. 



EPISODE I. 



Finn and the Fianna 
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INCIDENT III— EPISODE I. 

NOTE: Goll MacMorna, who makes a principal figure in 
this incident, was one of those of whom Finn is made to speak in 
his talk with Conn, as having been his father's and his own mortal 
foes. 

Goll had slain Cumhall, Finn's father, at the battle of Cnucha, 
y^ and after that, was himself made chief of the Fianna. When it 
was rumored that Cumhall had left a son in hiding with fosterers, 
it had been to the interest of Goll and his adherents to be on thq 
lookout against this son, — if necessary, to kill him, to prevent his 
gaining the Fenian chieftainship, which might fall to him as his 
father's heir. But, as it is picturesquely told in the "Colloquy 
of the Ancients," after Finn had performed the deed of saving 
Tara from the spell of MacMidhna, Goll generously pledged his 
allegiance to him, relinquishing the chieftainship himself, — and, first 
of all before the rest of the Fianna, he struck his hand in Finn's, 
"to the end that others of the Fianna should be the less inclined to 
feel shame at doing so."** « 
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CHARACTERS : 

CONN the High King 

GOLL MACMORNA 

FINN MAC CUMHALL 

VISITING KINGS, MEN OP THE FIANNA 

Heralds, Guards, etc. 
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INCIDENT III (EPISODE I.) 

SCENE: Same as Incident II, — morning of the following day. 

First it is purple dawn, through the scene gradually 
lightening, 

(FINN enters from Left Upper Entrance, bearing on 
his spear the head of AILLEN, and dangling from the 
spear's point also, AILLEN'S timpan and pipe, FINN 
comes down L,C, and blows his horn, then approaching 
Centre Entrance of Rath, climbs to near the top and there on 
the summit above the Entrance places his spear upright, with 
the trophies dangling from it. He then blows his horn 
again, and descends, coming down Left Centre. There is 
an answering bugle flourish within, and presently Guards 
enter from Centre, and station themselves either side of en- 
trance. The King follows, and is followed by the men of 
the Fianna, and by the visiting kings and their nobles. They 
come down to Right and Left of Green, the High King, 
Right Center. He turns, while FINN points, and all turn, 
and look up at the trophies of FINN'S victory over 
AILLEN.) 

FINN. 

^® King, thou seest yonder that man's head that used to burn 
up Tara? His pipe also, and his timpan? It therefore must be, 
Tara is saved, and aH her property. 

CONN. 

It is a deed full worth our high acclaim! 
(Spears are raised and clashed.) 

ALL. 

(Shouting.) 

Heyl Hey! Teamhair aboo!" 

CONN. 

(To GOLL, who has taken his stand Left Centre, not 
far from FINN.) 
" Since this is so, good GoU MacMoma, what is your choice? 
According to my pledge, his rightful heritage should go to him 
who saved us Tara. The son of Cumhall's heritage is Cumhall's 
place as chief of the Fianna,— the chieftainship you've held since 
Cumhall was slain." Will you quit Ireland, then, or lay your hand 
in Finn's? 
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GOLL. 

(Coming down.) 

I pledge my word that 'tis my hand FU lay in Finn's! And 
be the first to do so, that the Fianna fear no broken pact with me. 

(He goes forward to Finn, and lays his palm on his. 
The spears are clashed, and one after another, the chieftains 
pledge fealty to Finn, while all make acclaim. The as- 
semblage forms to re-enter the Rath, the high king, Finn 
and Goll in advance, flanked by the visiting kings and nobles, 
and followed by the Fianna, — and last of all the guards 
and the trumpeter. Within the Rath, as they are entering, 
stUl with spears clashing and general acclaim, they finally 
cry clearly.) 

ALL. 

Chief of the Fianna, Hail ! Finn, son of Cumhall ! 

{The bugler sounds a flourish and enters the Rath last, — 
then the shouting and sounds gradually die. 

END OF EPISODE L 



EPISODE II. 



The Convention of Dromceatt 
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EPISODE II. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

St. Columcille had the blood of chieftains and warrior kings 
in his veins and though he turned his energies to the spiritual 
betterment of his fellows, it did not prevent his spirited nature 
from manifesting itself in ways that did not seem to his colleagues 
in the church quite of a clerical nature. At a Feis at Tara, held 
by the High King Diarmaid, in 554 A.D., Cuman, the son of King 
Aedh of Connacht, killed a noble, in a quarrel which arose. For 
this he fled to Columcille for sanctuary, — since for such offenses, 
however they might have been compounded for by the eric, the 
"man's price" of ancient days, — on other occasions, at the fairs, 
there was no redress. Diarmaid, in indignation, followed Cuman 
and killed him, thus flouting the sanctuary of the church in favor 
of the laws of the state. This Columcille's kinsmen, who were the 
Ui Neill of the North, resented as an insult to him, allied them- 
selves with King Aedh, .Cuman's father, — ^and marched' upon 
Diarmaid. For the resultant battle of Cuil Dremni, Columcille was 
held by the clergy responsible, and for this, the tradition says, he 
was exiled from Ireland, and forbidden ever to see its shores, its 
men and women, again. 

But Columcille was greatly beloved in Erin, and after he had 
been absent for nearly forty years in the Island of Hy (lona), 
where he established his most famous monastery, a delegation 
waited upon him to beg his return, partly that the people of Ire- 
land might have the joy of seeing him again, partly to aid them 
at a great convention King Aedh MacAinmirech, then the High 
King, had called at Dromceatt to discuss certain political and social 
matters. One of these matters was an adjustment of the political 
situation between the men of Ireland and the Irish colony of Dala- 
radians in Alba (Britain), — and the other was the question of 
modifying the irritating situation which the proceedings of the 
bardic body in Ireland had caused. The first matter, Columcille 
asked King Aedh to refer to Colman MacComghellach, a learned 
colleague, who succeeded in arranging an amicable adjustment 
of the tributes of this Irish Alban colony, between King Aedh 
and the Pictish chieftains from whom they held their Alban lands. 
But King Aedh had been mightily exasperated by the bards, and 
his idea was to rid Ireland of them altogether. 

Although the bards had for centuries represented the most 
learned and honored in Ireland, the privileges accorded them on 
this account had tempted great numbers to join their body who 
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perhaps were not always wholly worthy of bardic honors, and 
consequently as an entire body they had for long been far over- 
stepping their bounds. They had, by timehonored custom, been 
privileged to travel about in companies, and to live upon the hos- 
pitality of the kings and nobles, but as they increased in numbers, 
they had grown extremely arrogant in their demands on the hos- 
pitality which through the earlier centuries had been willingly ac- 
corded them, until it ceased to be extended to them with good will, 
and the people began to feel they were vastly imposed upon instead 
of honored by the bardic visits. One of their characteristic methods 
of levying the people was, for instance, to go about with a bronze 
kettle strung upon silver chains, and, first singing praises in honor 
of the personage they elected to visit, demand from him in return 
for their poetic laudations, a contribution of valuables for their 
kettle. If the subject of their visit failed to respond to their de- 
mand, he was at once, all about the countryside as heartily satirized 
by biting "ranns" (verses) as he had before been praised. It was 
such a visit as this they had made upon King Aedh, and had 
with unprecedented effrontery, demanded for their "Caldron of 
Greed," his brooch, — the "Brooch of the Kings," which descended 
from king to king and was a possession exclusively of the royal 
line. In the "Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution," — r re- 
markable satire in the ancient writings, and published in the Os- 
sianic Society's Transactions, — the extravagant and lawless demands 
of the bards, and their behavior on the occasion of their visits to 
unfortunate and hospitably intentioned kings, is set forth, in a de- 
lightful vein of witty grotesquerie, equalled by nothing short of 
the nimble and subtle satire of Oriental writing. 

But Columcille, in spite of the failings of the bardic body as 
a whole, knew well that — in the lines put in his mouth by the 
contemporary poet, Dalian Forgaill : the treasures of the earth that 
kings have gained, all pass away, — ^but the bards' praises still live 
after them, — and that to expel all bards from Eire, would sweep 
the land of learning, and of its ancient amenities. Upon the em- 
bassy waiting on him in the Island of Hy, then, he decides he will 
return to Erin, and suggest to King Aedh a remedy for the evils 
caused by the bards, at the same time, retaining for the land, the 
values they alone can bestow. 

But, since he had been banished from Ireland, and condemned 
never to look upon its shores or its people again, he goes to the 
Convention blindfold, led by his clerics; yet his spirit is so com- 
manding, his apparent power of psychic vision so great, that he 
dominates the scene, apparently with' spiritual eyes ferrets out those 
in the assemblage who would work him ill, and carries with the 
High King and people of Eire, all the points he had come from 
Hy to carry, for the benefit of Eire. 
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The Convention of Dromceatt 



CHARACTERS: AEDH MAC AINMIRECH, High King of Ire- 
land. 

COLUMCILLE, Primate of Hy. 

COLMAN MAC COMGHELLACH. 

EOCHAIDH, RICH EIGEAS (Dalian For- 
gaill). Chief Poet. 

QUEEN to AEDH MAC AINMIRECH ; her 
attendants. 

DOMHNAL and CONALL, sons of Aedh Mac- 
Ainmirech. 

Kings of the Fifths, Lords of the Cantons, 
Guards, Swordsmen, Attendants. 

Bishops, Priests, Deacons and Neoph)rtes, with 
Colimicille. 

Files, Bards and Students, with Dalian Forgaill. 
Judges. 

Retinue of the High King's household. 

SCENE: DUN AILECH of the HIGH KINGS of IRELAND. 

PERIOD : The last of the Sixth Century. 
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EPISODE I. 



The Convention of Dromceatt 

AT OPENING: The singing of Dalian Forgaill and his bards 
is heard without. They enter, cross and make exit on their 
way to await without the Dun the decision of the Convention 
with respect to their exile from Eire. 

Upon their exit, there is a flourish of trumpets, and 
advance Guardsmen enter from Centre of Rath. Attendants 
follow, and the Heralds trumpet again. 

The Bodyguard of the High King enters, accompanying 
King Aedh MacAinmirech. 

In their order, following, enter the Provincial Kings and 
nobles, with their respective retinues. These are followed 
by Colman MacComghellach and the Judges. 

After these come military guards and household attend- 
ants of the High King. 

The members of the assemblage take their respective 
places. 

The Herald blows a bugle flourish, and the King rises. 

AEDH. 

Thus far our honorable assembly has concluded the first one 
of those matters to decide which all Ireland was sununoned here 
to Dromceatt. Hy's esteemed Primate, Columcille, has counselled 
us that Colman should give judgment between the men of Alba and 
of Eire. This he has done, and shall announce his judgment now 
before you. 

{The Chainmen summon attention.) 

COLMAN. 

{Rising.) 

Men of Ireland, thus then, hear my judgment, according to 
the laws of Kings and OUavs: The expeditions of the Dalriadtc 
men to be with Eire, always, and their hostings, — for hostings it is 
meet to ask with lands; their tributes and exactions with the men 
of Alba, for there they have more lately taken root, holding their 
territory, as it were, from strangers. Beyond this time, only for 
Alba's men shall gleam their fleets; no more their sea-gathering 
shall be called with Eire's men. 

{The HERALD blows a flourish.) 
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AEDH. 

(Rising,) 

This we accept as from the judgment of our wisest, — ^and may 
it bring us peace and new content. Now must be laid before our 
great assemblage the question of the Bardic Institution; whether 
or no from this time forth, we men of Eire, shall bow before their 
arrogant exactions, their mad, excessive follies! 

Too long we have endured them. The worse it is, that, tempted 
by the privilege of hardship, many unworthy, and but of shallow 
learning, — a, meretricious sprinkling of word knowledge all their 
store, insinuate themselves among the wise and vitiate the whole 
time-honored cause. Before the men of Ireland now has come, 
question of riddance of this pest. 

(A Herald without, Left, blows a flourish, and enters. 

The King ceases his discourse, and the Herald ap- 
proaches him.) 

HERALD. 

King, a band of clerics now approaches, abbot, bishops, deacons 
and young priests. 

AEDH. 

Our cousin, Columcille, and his train! {Frowning,) Men of 
Eire here, we know the judgment of Hy's abbot is too soft in favor 
of these language juggling bards. From their excesses we have 
suffered, and not he. If we a space must listen to his words, it is 
as well we pay not too great deference to his will. 

{The QUEEN, rising, behind AEDH, peers off to the 
Right. She bends over her own son, Conall, and whispering, 
indicates the direction in which the clerics are approaching. 
Conall rises, and bows to the King, his father.) 

AEDH. 
What is it, boy, you'd have? 

CONALL. 
To meet my mother's wish, I go to greet the clerics. 

AEDH. 

(Frowning.) 
They need no special greeting ere they're here. We are not 
overpleased to have their aid ! 

QUEEN. 
This, my lord, we know; still w^may send a proper escort to 

them! 

AEDH. 

It is of little moment. Go then, boy. 
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QUEEN. 

(To CON ALL.) 
Still let your greeting be indifferent, in keeping with your 
father's just displeasure! 

(CON ALL bows and make exit) 

AEDH, 

That our wellmeaning, but too fatuous cousin, may hope but 
little from our deference, be slow of greeting, men of Eire! Even 
rise not at once, upon his entrance. 

(He is seated. Outside is heard the shouting of a 
rabble in the distance.) 

AEDH. 

What noise is that? 

QUEEN. 

(With sarcasm.) 
I take it, Conall's greeting to your cousin! 

AEDH. 
(FroTvning.) 
What mean you? 

QUEEN. 

A greeting with your feeling in accord ! 

AEDH. 

(Angrily.) 
But with some outrage you have overstepped ! 

(The sounds of disturbance subsides somewhat, and 
jeering voices are heard distantly receding. 

From the Left: COLUMCILLE enters with his bishops 
and deacons, some of the last of whom have their garments 
spattered with clay. At a little further distance behind, the 
train of priests and neophytes follows. Their garments are 
some of them in disorder, as if they had been pulled about, 
and they are more freely bespattered with mud, SimtUtan- 
eously with their entry, CON ALL enters furtively from 
Right, behind the rath, and goes up to his mothers side. 
COLUMCILLE wears the "cere-cloth" over his eyes, and is 
led by BAITHENE. 

All the assemblage of kings and nobles remains seated 
at first; then DOMHNALL, the King's son, rises, goes to 
COLUMCILLE, and kisses him on the cheek. COLUM- 
CILLE pauses reproachfully and questioningly before the 
assemblage; AEDH himself rises, as if with a sudden com^ 
punction for the indignity put upon his cousin, and goes to 
meet him, while ail others, then, also rise. 

- BAITHENE whispers to COLUMCILLE, as of news 
of the doings of the assembly.) 
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AEDH. 
You are welcome, cousin. 

COLUMCILLE. 

What affront is this that's put upon my clerics? Welcomed 
by a rabble; spattered with mud, their garments pulled about; and 
your asseniblage laggard in its greeting? 

AEDH. 

This riotous outrage done to you without, you must be sure 
was so without our furtherance! If we seemed slow upon your 
entrance, cousin, in our mode of welcome, take it for accident; we 
were dumbfounded all, by yon mob's cries, sudden and unaware 
breaking upon us! 

COLUMCILLE. 

Beside your queen there skulks a youth, whose leering looks 
Baithene espied beyond, and sees him now, as he whose cries I 
heard urging the rabble on ! 

{He points his finger at arm's length at Conall, who 
cowers beside the queen. She shrinks also.) 

May evil fall upon you, boy ! — ^the loss of fortune, royalty and 
lordship! For one as evil and warped in youth as you, an ugly 
mind shall grow, fatuity, false judgment to your life's undoing 
and the well earned loathing of your kind ! 

(He stands turning sternly towards Conall, pointing a 
long finger at him stUl.) 

AEDH. 

Accept this not so sternly, cousin; 'tis but a lad, egged on, no 
doubt, by others, idle and rough, without our dun's expanse ; albeit, 
indeed, my own rebuke awaits him, speedily. 

COLUMCILLE. 

May bells be tolled against him for his fault! In years he's 
little less than Domhnall, — who, with sweet words, distressed at our 
disorder, rose at our entrance here, before yourself! 

(He stretches out his hand upon Domhnall, who is at 
the Left, near Aedh.) 
May blessings fall upon you, lad, and may the land of Eire, 
in your time, under your generous sway, grow prosperous! 

But on yon cowering boy, — and all who urged him on against 
an army of Christ's ministers, our maledictions fall ! 
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AEDH. 

Have done, good cousin, let it pass, and speak to our assem- 
blage ! 

COLUMCILLE. 

Until that evil youth, and those who shelter him, whose intents 
are more venomous than his own, shall leave this place, I shall not 
speak my errand, — ^nor shall our blessings fall on Eire's men! 
Against those malice breeding ones, — ^your queen, and that, her 
ugly privy attendant, whose spiteful hissing whispers now I hear, — 
with the poor ugly son they counsel ill, — ^my clerics' bells shall toll ! 

AEDH. 

(Raising his hand, but speaking somewhat fearfully.) 
Have done, have done, good cousin! 

(The Queen, her handmaid and Conall recede, hut the 
Queen raises herself once more haughtily and scornfully,) 

QUEEN. 

But that this peevish cleric may be stilled, and that your 
weightier business may go on, I leave, yet not at his demand! 

(She turns scornfully to go, covering Conall with the 
edge of her mantle.) 

COLUMCILLE. 

Against such fatuous scorn let bells be tolled ; 
. (Raising his voice more sonorously.) 
Let thrice nine bells be tolled ! 

(^^ Clerics among his followers strike hells, slowly and 
sonorously. 

The Queen and those with her shrink a little at the 
strokes. 

Columcille raises his hands and pronounces his curse 
upon them.) 
May all such ugly souls, when this world's day is done, — ^in 
uglier guise, more warped and withered still, over the spots of 
earth their deeds besmirch, hover till Doom ! 

(The hells continue to he struck, and the Queen, ap- 
parently now overawed and unahle to withstand the impres- 
sive command of the saint, gradually retreats with her son 
and handmaid, shrinkingly, and guiltily, from the scene. 

The hells continue till their number is fulfilled, and 
numbness seems to fall upon the assemblage, so that sUence 
is maintained for some seconds after the bells are still. 

Columcille's hands drop to his sides, and he bows his 
head. No one else moves. The King recovers first his self- 
possession. He stirs, lifts his shoulders with a deep breath, 
and takes a step tozvards COLUMCILLE.) 
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AEDH. 

Cousin, an ugly incident, this ! And now the queen is gone — 
we hope all undeserving of your anger! The affront upon you 
was most dastardly, but those at fault we readily should have pun- 
ished. We hardly know how to resume our business; the air 
hangs heavy still with what has passed ! So now, I can but give you 
welcome, cousin, and pray there may prove reason for retraction of 
your ill will against my queen and hers! 

(All the assemblage evidences a slight stir, as if its 
members drew a breath and shook themselves free of the 
effect of Columcille's maledictions against the evildoers,) 

COLUMCILLE. 

(Raising his head,) 

What I have seen need not be proven twice; — and ills requite 
themselves. But I have come to plead for other boons. As my 
demands are met, — so shall I judge my welcome! 

AEDH. 

Cousin, my duty to you has been such, that at your honored 
bidding, as you know, to Colman Fve deferred our weightiest 
matter, and without murmur have received his judgment. Now, 
our long vexation from the bards we shall discuss, and shall defer 
to you for your opinion, although we fear your favor's more 
with them than to our judgment's wise. Speak now upon this 
point I 

COLUMCILLE. 

I have indeed, at heart, to speak upon this point, but first, 
and nearer, Aedh, is my grief at Scannlan's torment in his hostage- 
ship. Free him; unworthy of your nature is his pain. Worse 
than just hostageship you cast upon him; send him to his home! 

AEDH. 

(Frowns and is silent a space.) 

You overstep your privilege, cousin; I have no duty in this 
matter as you dictate. Scannlan shall not be freed. Let him 
die first, in fetters where he is ! 

(He sits scowling, his chin on his hand.) 

(The scene has been for some time slowly darkening, 
and distant rumblings of storm have been heard,) 

COLUMCILLE. 

Let your word stand as it is; but against God such word 
may not suffice! May it be Scannlan shall take off my shoes to- 
night at matins, wheresoe'er I be! Ossory, and not thy hut, 
O Aedh, shall see his death! 

(A roll of thunder is heard,) 
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AEDH. 

My house of hostages, not Ossory, confines him now, — ^and 
so shall do, unless thy miracles save him! (Scornfully,) 

(A loud thunder clap is heard, and a brighter flash of 
nearer lightning than has been seen before strikes down 
behind the dun L, Up. All start. Some Guards enter in 
azve from the back, R. Up, behind rath, and come down 
to the King at Center,) 

AEDH. 

{Who has started at the thunder peal, scowls at Colum- 
cille.) 

Your warnings and demands are evil presage of your further 
boons ! 

(He notices the guards who have entered, and who 
stand showing excitement with difficulty restrained.) 

(To the guards.) 

What now, — what will you have? You are like men caught 
in a druid fog, gaping, with rolling eyes under distended brows 1 

GUARD. 

Yonder, O King, the house of hostages, the fire from the 
sky has struck, and torn apart, and even the chains of Scannlan 
Mor has rent. But there he sits, too weak to fly, — ^and cries out, 
"Water,— water ! Fm athirst !" 

(The assemblage is struck into silence, awed. The 
King's arms fall at his sides. He looks dumbfounded. The 
appearance of a rainstorm passing off across the scene in 
the distance behind, is affected, with slighter dim flashes 
of lightning, till the scene gradually clears, towards the last 
of the scene. 

Columcille stands in silent and triumphant dignity. From 
the upper Left, from behind the dun, appear other guards, 
leading Scannlan, who is emaciated, and with fetters hang-- 
ing broken upon him. They bring him down Centre. As 
he comes in view of the King, Aedh starts perceptibly.) 

AEDH. 

(After a moment of universal silence and astonishment.) 
Surely has God delivered you, O Scannlan! And if he stays, 
Kenn-Faeladh's hostage still, it shall not be in fetters! 

COLUMCILLE. 
Then give him meat and food and heal his wounds! 
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AEDH. 
Let it be done! 

(Drinkbearers bring wine to him, 

Columcille holds out his hands to Scannlan, who is led 
to him, and taking the cup of wine given to him, kneels at 
Columcille' s feet, and pours the wine upon them,' weeping. 
Columcille raises him in his arms, and seats him upon a 
bench at his side, with his arm upon Scannlan's shoulders, 
and there supports him, and holds a cup of wine, brought 
afresh by an attendant, to Scannlan's lips.) 

AEDH. 

So I must listen to you, Columcille! In every instance God 
supports your word! What boon the next of those you came to 
ask ^ 

COLUMCILLE. 

The boon concerns the matter you yourself appoint, touching 
the institution of the bards. 

AEDH. 

Ay, so we thought. {Frowns slightly.) And whether or 
no agreeing with our mood, I bow to your opinion. Altho' you 
know my wish was to expel them, and more, to ban all shelter 
of them in Eire, as before our earlier kings have given it; and 
although their burden is so great upon us, still we will listen to 
you, cousin, with good will. 

COLUMCILLE. 

Truly, I have no wish to stand for those who have abused 
the privilege and honor, so long fair heritage of the bardic body; 
and it is plain that on industrious folk the burden of too many 
idle bards has grown most disproportionate and heavy. It is true, 
that in this bardic body, many more idle than possessing noble gift^ 
have entered, with an outward cunning fooling those sages to whom 
choice is given. But, Aedh, to expel all bards from Eire in your 
anger, and because a few there are unworthy, bare of its ancient 
gentleness and learning sweeps the land at once. For men of state, 
and men of war become but rude, with song and learning lost! 
Remember this, and let each king, — ^beside yourself, the highest, — 
maintain a File as his highest Ollav, and let all lords of cantons 
and of districts do the same. Then let each Ollav have his tract 
of land and sanctuary everywhere in Eire, and certain public lands 
to hold their schools with constant right. Now let Dalian Forgaill 
appoint these Ollaves, over the fifths and cantons of the land, and 
name the orders under him. But this shall ease the burden of 
the people; no longer shall unlimited attendance on the bards be 
a prerogative, but each be limited, modest, and within reasonable 
need. So shall there be no longer cause of plaint. 
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AEDH. 

Reasonable seem your demands; but yet the bardic evils have 
been great. What surety against them shall we have? 

COLUMCILLE. 
That settlement of lands are surety, Aedh ; a stricter ordering 
of entry and attainment, and limiting of attendance. And for the 
evils and vexations they have brought you, the praises they shall 
sing will be enduring. The treasures of the earth that kings 
have gained all pass away; but the bards' praises still live after 
them. 

AEDH. 

It is our pleasure that our cousin's bidding in this matter, men 
of Eire, shall be followed. How does it meet the will of the 
assembly ? 

(There is acclaim from all.) 
Let Eochaidh Eigeas, then, be called before us, with his body. 
Send forth attendants to him. 

HERALD. 
(With a flourish,) 
Let Eochaidh now be called beforo- the King. 
(Attendants make exit to Left Up.) 

AEDH. 

(To COLUMCILLE.) 

Cousin, thy will it pleases me to do. May God bring good 
fruition to your plan. 

(Without, D ALLAN FORGAILL and his bards are 
heard distantly singing and approaching.) 

DALLAN. 

(With his bards.) 

^" He is a flame to the country, the north country blazed from 
him; he illumined the land; he delivers us! The teacher who 
sowed word; who wove the words of the doctrine according to 
the wonderful words of the white language; he it is who delivers 
us! 

(They are seen entering from L. U.) 

DALLAN. 

(And his bards, coming down.) 

It is he who is the descendant of Conn; who is a noble off- 
spring; who put aside kingship to suffer much for God. 

It is he who delivers us ! 

(They come down to Columcille.) 
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DALLAN. 

It is he who reads the mysteries of the great wisdom; he 
counts the stars of heaven; easy for him is the knowledge of the 
moon's race with the race of the radiant sun; easy for him is the 
knowledge of the course of the sea ! 

BARDS. 
(In chorus.) 
It is he who delivers us! 

(They repeat this in antiphons, 

Columcille raises his head and seems to be uplifted by 
the songs of praise, BAITHENE, who is near him, touches 
him solicitously. The scene darkens slightly,) 

DALLAN. 

The West is his, the East is equally his — 

(COLUMCILLE bows his head, then with his hand 
upon his breast, he lifts his face, but meekly, and with his 
other hand uplifted, signs to DALLAN to cease.) 

COLUMCILLE. 

To God only belongs the West, and the East also. 

(There is silence on all because of ColumcUle's im- 
pressive voice.) 

O Dalian, sing not a man's praises before his death, for it is 
not meet before he has fought his battles, that he should be 
praised ! 

AEDH. 

(After another pause, and as the bards and Dalian pause 
beside him.) 

Then if you wait, Dalian, till your deliverer dies, it shall be 
the greatest poem that has ever been sung, that you will sing for 
him, with my name and my will! 

DALLAN. 

If our praises must be quieted now, then, O King of Ireland, 
thus it shall in the future be as you will. 

AEDH. 

Now let our assemblage here, enter the dun, refresh itself 
with food, and then to rest, before it shall disperse its visiting 
kings and people to their lands. 
(All rise.) 

DALLAN. 

(To Columcille.) 
Master, now as we go, let us still sing in thanks for this your 
boon to us! 
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COLUMCILLE. 

Sing thanks to God, and not to me, Dalian! Answer my 
clerics as they follow me. 

{The Herald announces the Exeunt, and it is formed 
about the High King, in proper order,) 

(Last of all the bards and clerics follow COLUM- 
CILLE from Left and Right, respectively, COLUMCILLE 
stUl supports SC ANN LAN with his arm about his shoulders, 
while an attendant walks beside them bearing a drinking 
horn, and linen napkin, BAITHENE walks beside COLUM- 
CILLE to guide him. As all the Kings' retinues enter the 
dun the Clerics begin a chant, which is taken up in antl- 
phons by the Bards, The Scene closes, the singing dying 
away, and distantly, at last, the bugles are heard again, in a 
final fanfare,) 
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Notes and Authorities Consulted 



AUTHOR'S NOTE: Relative to the following bibliographical 
notes and references, I wish to express my thanks to those authors 
and publishers who have permitted me to quote or paraphrase such 
portions of their materials as added to the value of the dramatic 
text by retaining so far as possible the color of the old sagas, — 
and also, and especially, to acknowledge the kindness of Dr. Ger- 
trude Kelly, Dr. John Kelly, Mr. Henry Magee, Mr. John D. 
Crimmins, Boosey & Co., and Mr. John Campbell, for putting 
into my hands much bibliographical, musical and archaeological 
material, otherwise difficult of access. A. T. C. 

EPISODE I, INCIDENT I. 

* Authorities consulted for descriptions of the conventional 
disposition of guests, retinues, and visitors to the ancient Feis, and 
other matters appertaining to these assemblies: 

POEMS on the FAIRS OF CARMAN and TAILTENN; 

the CRITH GABLACH; Translations in: Manners 

and Customs of the Ancient Irish, O'Curry. 
LEABHAR NA G CEART (Book of Rights), Translator 

and Editor, Dr. John O'Donovan. 
BRUDEN DA DERGA, Editor and Translator, Whitley 

Stokes. 

SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT IRELAND, Joyce. 

* The material made use of for the opening speeches of the 
Shanachy and the King will be found in the Poem on the Feis of 
Carman (vid. supra) and in poems on the Court of OUamh 
Fodhla, from the Books of Leinster, Ballymote and Lecain, trans- 
lated extracts from which are to be found in Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Irish, O'Curry. (Vid. supra, Vol. ii.) 

■ "Hear the yew that now may speak." This lyric of the bard 
refers to the legends of the invention of the harp and the modes 
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of music of the Irish. See : Manners and Customs of the Anc. Jr., 
O'Curry (vid. supra), Chapters on music, and Dr. Sullivan's Intro- 
ductory voltune to the series. 

See also: Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution, as 
edited and translated by Professor Owen Connellan, for the Os- 
sianic Society's Transactions; Duanaire Fionn, Poem XVI, Dr. 
John MacNeill, Translator and Editor, Irish Texts Society's Pub- 
lications; Agallamh na Senorach (Dialog of the Ancients), in 
SILVA GADELICA, Standish Hayes O'Grady. Also : the TAIN 
BO FRAECH. 

* "The fair-haired poet, son of Cis." This lyric refers to the 
ancient legend of the assignment of North and South of Ireland 
to harpers and poets respectively, by the sons of Miledh. It is in 
the Leabhar na Gabhala (Book of Invasions), and is quoted by 
Keating: History of Ireland, and by O'Curry, in Manners and 
Customs of Anc. Ir. (Vid. supra.) 

^ The lower orders of bards, we are told, bore bronze "musical 
branches"; the higher, silver. See, for customs and regulations 
relative to the bards: O'Curry, Joyce (vid. supra) ; Hyde, Literary 
History of Ireland; Ossianic Society's Transactions. 

® The materials for the dramatic incidents relative to Finn's 
coming to Tara are to be found in the "Dialog of the Ancients" 
(SILVA GADELICA, S. H. O'Grady, vid. supra), and in "THE 
BOYISH EXPLOITS OF FINN," as edited and translated by 
Dr. John O'Daly in the Ossianic Society's Transactions. Any di- 
rect paraphrasing or quotations used in the dramatic text from 
the translations of Dr. O'Daly and Dr. O'Grady will be duly cited 
in the notes. 

^ See, for translation of this poem, of which the present lyric 
is a paraphrase and interpretation: Hyde, Lit. Hist, of Ire. (vid. 
supra) ; O'Curry, Manners and Customs, etc. (vid. supra) ; Sharpe, 
Lyra Celtica; Sigerson, Bards of the Gael and Gaill. 

The translation here inserted is given in Dr. Hyde's Literary 
History of Ireland, page 275: "May-Day, delightful time! How 
beautful the color; the blackbirds sing their full lay; would that 
Laighaig were here! The cuckoos sing in constant strains. How 
welcome is ever the noble brilliance of the seasons ! On the margin 
of the branching woods the summer swallows skim the stream. 
The swift horses seek the pool. The heath spreads out its long 
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hair; the weak, fair bog-down grows. Sudden consternation at- 
tacks the signs, the planets, in their courses running, exert an in- 
fluence ; the sea is lulled to rest, flowers cover the earth." 

* See: Boyish Exploits of Finn. (Vid. supra.) 
•See: Dialog of the Ancients (SILVA GADELICA, vid. 
supra), page 143. 

"See: Dial, of Ahc. (vid. supra), page 143. 
"See: Dial, of Anc. (vid. supra), page 143. 
"See: Dial, of Anc. (vid. supra), page 142. 

"The 'Tablets of the Poets" (Taibhli Filidh) were anciently 
of strips of wood bound together with leathern thongs. They 
were inscribed with ogham characters. 

"Clashing of spears at dispersal. See authorities as above 
(Note*) on customs at the ancient fairs. 

INCIDENTS II AND III. 

"See: Dial, of Anc. (SILVA GAD., O'GRADY, vid. supra) 
for the incidents here dramatized. Pages 144-5. 

"See: Dial, of Anc. (vid supra), page 143. 

"See: Dial, of Anc. (vid. supra), page 143. 

**The translation of this Lament of Aillen's Mother, from 
which the version in the dramatic text of this play is paraphrased, 
will be found on page 144 of the SILVA GADELICA (S. H. 
O'Grady, vid. supra). The Gaelic version is sung in the drama. 
It is here given below: 

LAMENT OF AILLEN'S MOTHER. 

Toirche a bainliaig immar ta — do gaet Aillen mac Midhna! 

do sleig Fiacha meic Conga, do'n brat bodhda, do'n birgha. 
Uchan adrochair Aillen, tancater a tri tonna; 

a ta sunn fuil a chroidhe, mar aen is smior a dhroma 
Uchan adrochair Aillen, sidhaide beinne Boirche! 

anois taimic a maillneill — a Boirche a bainliaig toirche 
Uch ba suairc o'n ush ba shuairc, Aillen mac Midhna a sleib Fuait ; 

Co fa nai ro Temair, ar gach nardblaid ba he a chuairt ! 

"See: SILVA GADELICA, page 145. 
^^See: SILVA GADELICA, page 145. 
** Teamhair Aboo ! — ^Tara to victory ! 
"See: SILVA GADELICA, page 145. 
" See : SILVA GADELICA, page 145. 
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EPISODE II. 

** Literary materials especially relating to this incident : 

Whitley Stokes: "Lives of the Saints. 

Skene: Celtic Scotland, especially the "Old Irish Life of 
St. Columcille," edited and translated therein. 

Reeves's Adamnan's Life of St. Columcille (various edi- 
tions). 

The Amra Columcille, Trans, and Edited by O'Beirne Crowe. 

^^ See : Note ^, this Appendix. 

^* Amra Columcille (vid. supra. Note ^®). 

^^ Clerics often carried small hand bells, called ceolana. 

*®The verses of Dalian Forgaill's chant are paraphrased and 
arranged with the responses, from selected verses of the "Amra 
Columcille" as translated by O'Beime Crowe. 
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